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SCOPELISM! 
ROBERT FLETCHER, M. D. 


The word which forms the title of this essay is not, I believe, 
to be found in any English dictionary. It is somewhat surpris- 
ing that it should have been omitted from that very thorough 
piece of work, the Century Dictionary, for the word in its French 
form is given by Littré, and in its original in the larger Greek 
lexicons. Ducange also, in his glossary of medieval and low 
Latin, gives it with a quotation and explanation, which I noted 
down a few years ago, and to which illustrations have been added 
as occasion afforded. Professor Chauvin, of the University of 
Liége, some time since sent a learned dissertation on the subject 
to the Royal Academy of Sciences of Belgium, and to it I am 
indebted for many references.’ 

There is no doubt that the first mention of scopelism is to be 
found in Ulpian. He was a famous jurist in the beginning of 
the third century, and his writings form about one-third of Jus- 
tinian’s Digest. It was while in the service of the Emperor Cara- 
calla that he wrote his treatise De officio proconsulis, Of the duties 
of a proconsul. In the ninth book of his work he speaks of a 
crime peculiar to the Arabs, which he terms Scopelismon. The 
following is a literal translation of the passage : 

“There are those who, after the manner of the provinces, are 
accustomed to employ threats; as, for example, in the province 
of Arabia they speak of the crime of scopelism (cKxozekopdv) of 
which the particulars are these: they are for the most part ene- 


1A paper read before the Anthropological Society of Washington, April 20, 1897. 
2 Chauvin (Victor): Le scopélisme, Bull. Acad. Roy. des Sciences [ete.] de Belgique, 
Bruxelles, 1892, 3 series, t. xxi, 23-57. 
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mies who scopelise (ckozedrferv), a field—that is, to place stones 
as a warning that if any one should cultivate that field he would 


_die a violent death by the arts of those who placed the stones : 


which thing produced so much fear that no one dared to go to 
that field, fearing the cruelty of those who had made the scopel- 
ism. The authorities are accustomed to follow this matter up 
severely, even to inflicting the penalty of death, for the thing 
itself implies a threat of murder.” 

It is clear, then, that scopelism consisted in placing stones, in 
a form which shall be considered later, as a warning to all that 
an attempt to cultivate the field thus scopelised would bring 
death to the intruder. The crime was regarded as so serious that 
the proconsul or governor of the province had the right to pun- 
ish it rigorously, even by the pain of death. 

A certain Clodius, in 1730, wrote a dissertation upon scopelism, 
which was published at Leipzig. He takes the ground that the 
ceremonial was not merely a menace, but a practice of magic. 
Del Rio, the celebrated Jesuit of Anvers, whose six books of mag- 
ical disquisitions were published in 1599, had preceded him in 
this view. There is, however, nothing in Ulpian’s description 
which justifies the suspicion that any magical incantations ac- 
companied the proceeding. He states with entire clearness that 
the stones were placed on the field as a menace which threatened 
death to him who disregarded it. 

There is a curious illustration of the belief that magical rites 
accompanied this mysterious ceremonial known as scopelism to 
be found in Gabriel Naudé’s “Apology for great men suspected 
of magic,” published at Amsterdam in 1712 (page 38). He re- 
lates an interesting incident from Pliny’s Natural History, book 
xvin, §8. He begins (I translate it into English): “A peasant, 
one Furius Cresinus, was accused before the Roman people of 
having practiced scopelism on his neighbors’ fields, since though 
they were longer and broader than his they did not vield such 
fine crops.” In a foot-note he adds: Scopelism consisted in 
casting stones charmed by magic into a neighbor’s field. It is 
further asserted that these charmed stones had power to cause 
such evil to those who uncovered them that death was the con- 
sequence. This sorcery was [first] practiced in Arabia. 

Naudé did not obtain this account of the magical qualities of 
the stones made use of in scopelism from the passage in Ulpian 
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already quoted. Neither is there anything in the story related 
by Pliny which justifies such a statement. It is probable that 
he took the account from the writings of Del Rio. There are so 
few allusions to scopelism in history or literature that it was 
worth while to refer to this passage in Naudé, even though it is 
necessary to show its inaccuracy. The trial of the freedman as 
given by Pliny is so vividly related that it will bear repeating. 
He says: 

“T cannot refrain from taking the present opportunity of quot- 
ing one illustration afforded us by ancient times, from which it 
will be found that it was the usage in those days to bring before 
the people even questions connected with the various methods 
employed in agriculture, and it will be seen in what way men 
were accustomed to speak out in their own defense. C. Furius 
Cresinius, a freedman, having found himself able, from a very 
small piece of land, to raise far more abundant harvest than his 
neighbors could from the largest farms, became the object of very 
considerable jealousy among them, and was accordingly accused 
of enticing away the crops of others by the practice of sorcery. 
Upon this a day was named by Spurius Calvinus, the curule 
edile, for his appearance. Apprehensive of being condemned, 
when the question came to be put to the vote among the tribes, 
he had all his implements of husbandry brought into the Forum, 
together with his farm servants, robust, well-conditioned, and 
well-clad people, Piso says. The iron tools were of first-rate 
quality, the mattocks were stout and strong, the plow-shares 
ponderous and substantial, and the oxen sleek and in prime 
condition. When all this had been done,‘ Here, Roman citizens,’ 
said he, ‘are my implements of magic, but it is impossible for me 
to exhibit to your view or to bring into this Forum those mid- 
night toils of mine, those early watchings, those sweats, and 
those fatigues.’ Upon this, by the unanimous voice of the people, 
he was immediately acquitted. Agriculture, in fact, depends 
upon the expenditure of labor and exertion; and hence it is 
that the ancients were in the habit of saying, that it is the eye 
of the master that does more toward fertilizing a field than any- 
thing else.”? 

One James Reid was tried for sorcery at Edinburgh on the 21st 
of July, 1603. Dalzell, in his ‘“ Darker Superstitions of Scot- 


1 Pliny, Nat. Hist., B. xvur, 8. Bohn's edition. 
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land,” Glasgow, 1835, gives a summary of the proceedings taken 
from the records of the court of judiciary, and he adds a section 
headed “ Scopelismus,” in which he says: ‘Satan amidst famil- 
iar intercourse with James Reid, ‘inchantit him nyne stanes 
quhilke the said James cuist upon David Libbertoune’s landis 
for destruction of his coirnes.’ Is not this,” he continues, “a 
relic of the Scopelismus of ancient nations—an example of the 
Deity’s injunction, through the mouth of Elisha to the Jews. 
that they should ‘ mar many good pieces of land with stones?’” 

This illustration of Dalzell’s is wrongly taken, as we shall see 
presently when we come to the passage quoted. He goes on to 
say: 

“The stones cast by the Scottish sorcerer were either to render 
the land barren or to injure the crop. But few illustrations from 
foreign or domestic history throw any light on so obscure a sub- 
ject. Gothofredus interprets the Roman law as only indicating 
symbolic menaces of treacherous machinations against the safety 
of the obnoxious person. But he quotes the work of another au- 
thor, Thebesius, who seems to entertain a different view of the 
offense by implicating superstition along with it, for he consid- 
ered something magical connected with the stones, called stone 
birds by the peasants, who were wont to avert the scopelismus 
of their neighbors yearly, on St. Peter’s day, by a solemn formula. 
The latter may be judged to correspond with an exorcism.”’! 

It seems probable that St. Peter’s day was selected for this 
formula on account of his name, Peter being derived from zezpés, 
a stone or rock. ‘On this rock,” said Christ, referring to Peter, 
“T will build my church.” 

Some other commentators have supposed that scopelism meant 
the deposit of stones on a field in such quantity as to render it 
incapable of cultivation. This was undoubtedly an ancient cus- 
tom, forming a part of the means by which in time of war the 
enemy’s country might be despoiled and his sources of future 
supplies cut off. The prophet Elisha, when foretelling to the 
kings of Judah, Israel, and Edom that they should defeat the 
Moabites, said to them: 

“And ye shall smite every fenced city, and every choice city, 
and shall fell every good tree, and stop all wells of water, and 
mar every good piece of land with stones.” 


1 Dalzell, p. 385. 
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After the Israelites, in fulfillment of this benevolent prophecy, 
had smitten the Moabites with great slaughter, the account goes 
on to say: 

“ And they beat down the cities, and on every good piece of 
land every man cast his stone and filled it.” * 

It is not difficult to imagine that an army provided with stones 
for the purpose might so cover the fields as to ruin the growing 
crops and make the soil useless until after the expenditure of 
much labor in removing the encumbrances. There isan allusion 
to the custom in Ecclesiastes, iii, 5, where it is said, ‘‘ There is a 
time to cast away stones, and a time to gather stones together.” 
In Job, too, in the poetic language characteristic of that beau- 
tiful legend, the fortunate man is told: 

“ At destruction and famine thou shalt laugh; neither shalt 
thou be afraid of the beasts of the earth. For thou shalt be in 
league with the stones of the field; and the beasts of the field 
shall be at peace with thee.” ’ 

This theory of the meaning of scopelism, while ingenious and 
interesting, is certainly at variance with the passage in Ulpian, 
which distinctly speaks of stones being placed “as a warning,” 
lupides ponere indicio futuros, and the extreme gravity of the crime 
is asserted, inasmuch as it implied a threat of murder. 

Another critic suggested that scopelism consisted in the erec- 
tion of a stone pile as a place of outlook from which the intending 
cultivator might be readily seen and advantageously attacked. 
There is some color for this view in so far as the meaning of 
sxozzhég, the root word, extends. It implies a rock, a peak, a 
headland, a promontory, and the Latin form scopulus has the 
same application ; but the language of Ulpian is not susceptible 
of such an explanation. 

In all ages and among all peoples the custom has prevailed 
of heaping stones to mark the grave of a murdered man, of one 
who has committed suicide, or of a great criminal. It has been 
generally supposed that the purpose was to show abhorrence of 
a crime, but it is probable that it was done to keep down the 
restless body of the man who either by his own act or by the 
sudden attack of his enemy was 


“*Cut off even in the blossoms of his sin, 
Unhousell’d, disappointed, unannel’d.”’ 


12 Kings, iii, 19, 25. 2 Job, v, 22, 23. 
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This despairing ery of the unhappy ghost brings to mind the 
enquiry of Hamlet in his first interview with his father’s spirit: 
Why the sepulchre 
Wherein we saw thee quietly inurn’d, 
Hath oped his ponderous and marble jaws 
To cast thee up again. 


It was a part of the popular belief that the man who had per- 
ished without receiving the last rites of religion could not be 
restricted to his grave, but with the inconsistency of fear the 
heap of stones was piled over his body in the hope of preventing 
visits which were often hostile and always terrifying. 

The cairn then was erected to protect the living as well as to 
signalize where the dead lay buried. In like manner, down to 
recent times in England, the suicide was buried where four cross- 
roads meet, without a coffin or shroud, without funeral rites, and 
with a wooden stake driven through his body into the soil be- 
neath. This was not done to add especial marks of ignominy 
to the interment of the self-murderer. As he necessarily died in 
mortal sin, the stake which nailed him in his grave was to pre- 
vent the foul fiend from carrying off the body which was his 
legitimate forfeit, and the intersecting roads formed the figure 
of a cross, which, with kindly superstition, it was thought might 
have some protecting power. It was also not unusual for a cross 
to have been erected at such a site. 

A remarkable illustration of this popular credence in the 
power of the fiends to carry off the bodies of those who died 
unabsolved, and of the precautions that might prevent it, is to 
be found in the story of the Witch of Berkeley, which Southey 
immortalized in a ballad. The original account is given by the 
old chronicler, William of Malmesbury, who wrote his history, 
in Latin, in the early part of the twelfth century. The ancient 
historian asserts that he received the account from one of his 
own acquaintances, who was an eye-witness, and whom he says 
he “ would have been ashamed to disbelieve.” Thomas Wright, 
in his “‘ Narratives of Sorcery and Magic,” gives the following 
summary of the tragic occurrence: 

“No sooner had her unearthly master given the miserable 
woman warning that the hour had appeared when he should 
take final possession than she called to her death-bed her chil- 
dren and the monks of a neighboring monastery, confessed her 
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evil courses and her subjection to the devil, and begged that 
they would at least secure her body from the hands of the fiends. 
‘Sew me,’ she said, ‘in the hide of a stag, then place me ina 
stone coffin, and fasten in the covering lead and iron. Upon 
this place another stone, and chain the whole down with three 
heavy chains of iron. Let fifty psalms be sung each night and 
fifty masses be said by day, to break the power of the demons, 
If you can thus keep my body three nights, on the fourth day 
you may securely bury it in the ground.’ These directions were 
executed to the letter; but psalms and masses were equally un- 
available. The first night the priests withstood the efforts of 
the fiends; the second they became more clamorous, the gates 
of the monastery were burst open in spite of the strength of the 
bolts, and two of the chains which held down the coffin were 
broken, though the middle one held firm. On the third night 
the clamor of the fiends increased until the monastery trembled 
from its foundations, and the priests, stiff with terror, were un- 
able to proceed with their service. The doors at length burst 
open of their own accord and a demon, larger and more terrible 
than any of the others, stalked into the church. He stopped at 
the coffin, and with a fearful voice ordered the woman to arise. 
She answered that she was held down by the chain; the demon 
put his foot to the coffin, the last chain broke asunder like a bit 
of thread, and the covering of the coffin flew off. The body of 
the witch then arose, and her persecutor took her by the hand 
and led her to the door, where a black horse of gigantic stature, 
its back covered with iron spikes, awaited them, and, seating 
her beside him on its back, he disappeared from the sight of the 
terrified monks. But the horrible screams of his victim were 
heard through the country for miles as they passed along.” 

An interesting historical incident, which describes the death 
of Manfred, King of Naples, seems also to bear upon this part of 
the ‘subject. When that monarch was defeated by Charles of 
Anjou, near Benevent, in 1266, determined not to survive the 
loss of his kingdom, he rushed madly into the fight and perished. 
It was not until three days later that his body was discovered 
under heaps of the slain. By order of the papal legate it was 
refused Christian burial, as Manfred had been excommunicated, 
and the body of the warrior was consigned to a hole near the 
bridge of Benevent. As the French army passed by the spot, 
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inspired by the remembrance of his valor, every soldier dropped 
a stone upon the humble grave, and a rude but stately monu- 
ment was the result. ‘The widespread belief in the danger of the 
unabsolved body from fiendish malice had probably some part 
in the formation of the pile. His body was not destined to re- 
main under it, for the bishop of Cosenza, by direction of Pope 
Clement IV, caused the cairn to be removed and the relics of the 
hero were buried on the banks of the river Verde with ‘“ extin- 
guished torches ” and without funeral rites. Dante, in his Pur- 
gatory, describes his meeting with Manfred, when the latter 
relates his tragic story, concluding thus: 


Most horrible indeed had been my crime ; 
But goodness infinite has arms so large 
They can embrace whoe’er returns to him. 

Cosenza’s bishop, when on Clement’s charge, 
He chased my dust in anger, had he read 
This text of mercy in God’s Bible’s marge, 

My scattered bones above the bridge’s head 
Would still be lying near to Benevent, 
Safe in the keeping of its storm-built bed.! 


Sir Walter Scott, in the Lay of the Last Minstrel, tells how 
the famous wizard, Michael Scot, was buried in the chancel of 
Melrose Abbey in such wise that the red cross of St. Andrew, in 
the east oriel window, should throw its protecting reflection on 
the grave. The monk of St. Mary’s Aisle relates how he— 


dug his chamber among the dead, 
Where the floor of the chancel was stained red, 
That his patron’s cross might over him wave 
And scare the fiends from the wizard’s grave. 


This famous Michael Scot was not a mere legendary character. 
He may take rank with his contemporary, the English Roger 
Bacon—they were born in the same year, 1214—men whose 
learning, unusual for their time, caused them to be regarded as 
possessed of supernatural knowledge, and whose intellectual 
supremacy led them to attempt its possession. There is still 
extant, though of extreme rarity, a treatise by Michael Scot on 
Physiognomy and Some Philosophical Subjects, which was first 
printed in 1477. 


1 Dante: Purgatory, canto 1 (Minchin). 
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Many analogous beliefs are to be found in the strange legends 
which relate to vampyrism. 

Dismissing this interesting subject of the two-fold purpose of 
a cairn, it is sufficient to repeat that such a heap of stones in all 
ages and in all countries indicated a violent death. The true 
explanation of the heaped-up stones would seem to be that it 
was a cairn—a menace of death to the violator of the scopelised 
field. Of like nature is the coffin which figures on the missives 
sent by the Kuklux, the White Caps, and other lawless ruffians, 
and the skull and crossbones on the pirate’s flag. Professor 
Chauvin coincides in this theory. 

The term scopelism is found only in the treatise of Ulpian, in 
dictionaries which have quoted from him, and in one or two 
treatises already referred to. Chauvin mentions a rather rare 
book which he had seen, the title of which was: L’injuste loca- 
taire détrompé, ow catéchisme pour inspirer de Vhorreur de la coutume 
fatale appelée scopéle ow scopélisme, par une curé de Hesbaye (Jean 
Herbeto) a Liége, 1706, small 8vo, 62 pages. 

Hesbaye is one of the most fertile arable regions of Belgiuin, 
and it seems from the catechism of this curate that the tenants 
who, failing to pay their rent or from bad management of their 
farms, had been evicted, used violence to prevent the new tenant 
from taking possession. He tells them that in this they are as 
wicked as the Arabs. It is obvious that the good curate had seen 
this uncommon word scopelism in some commentary on Jus- 
tinian’s Digest. 

A somewhat analogous offense to scopelism existed in Ger- 
many under the title of Landzwang. In the penal code of Charles 
the Fifth, known as the famous Carolinian code, Landzwang is 
defined as a threat on the part of dangerous outlaws to commit 
a crime, that crime having relation to agriculture and the rights 
of owners. In another section it is spoken of as “ oppression, 
extortion of a country by outlaws,” and it further provides that 
‘as soon as they are brought to prison they shall be put to death 
by the sword as Landzwingers.” These offenders seem to have 
been ordinary ruffians who oppressed the cultivators of the soil 
in various ways. 

General Charles Hervey, an officer of the British government 
in India, in his account of his efforts to suppress the murderous 
Thugs and Dacoits, mentions an incident in which stones were 
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associated with a supposed menace. Under date of April 27, 
1867, he remarks: 

“The first of the milestones leading out of Delhi along the 
grand trunk road, in the direction of AKwrndl, was observed this 
morning to be smeared with a reddish color. This has lately 
happened at Meerut and other places, and on the gateway pillars 
of European residents—the work, I apprehend, of local Bud- 
maashees, whose object is to create a sense of something being in- 
tended. I giveitnootherimportance. The mutiny is too recent 
to be readily forgotten, or for any attempt to reénact anything 
in that way sosoon. Hereafter we may look for its occurrence.” ! 

In southern India it is not unusual to see in the field of a ryot 
or peasant five stones placed in a row and daubed with red. 
They are regarded as the guardians of the field. 

Scopelism has a definite purpose—to forbid the conversion of 
pastoral into arable lands, under penalty of death, the threat 
being signified by the ominous pile of stones which gave rise to 
the name. It is not difficult to understand the reason for this 
aversion to the cultivation of the soil. The Arabs were a pastoral 
people of wandering habits, and fenced fields and crops of grain 
deprived them of so much opportunity for pasture. It was the 
old contest which began between Cain and Abel—the nomad 
opposing the tiller of the soil. The present generation has wit- 
nessed the like struggle between the Indians and the pioneer 
farmers, and the cowboys of today cut the barbed-wire fence 
which prevents their cattle from pasturing on the cultivated 
meadow-lands of the west, risking their lives in the lawless act. 

Another phase of the same contest was the tyranny of the early 
Norman kings of England and of the feudal aristocracy of later 
times, by which vast tracts of land were forbidden to be culti- 
vated in order that the wild animals might be preserved for the 
sports of the lordly owners of the soil. 

There was yet another form assumed by this opposition of 
interests in which, as asserted, rustic habitations and even towns 
disappeared before the encroachments of the pastoral enemy. 
The effect produced on the morals of the people by this condi- 
tion of things is described by Sir Thomas More in his Utopia 
with characteristic vividness. 


1 Some records of crime, ete., by General Charles Hervey (sometime general super- 
intendent of the operations for the suppression of Thuggee and Dacoitie in India). 
London, 1892, 1, 11. 
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‘ “ But yet this is not the only necessary cause of stealing. 
There is another which, as I suppose, is proper and peculiar to 
you Englishmen alone. What is that? quoth the Cardinal. For- 
sooth, my lord (quoth I), your sheep that were wont to be so meek 
and tame, and so small eaters, now, as I heare say, be become so 

-great devourers and so wild that they eat up and swallow down the 
very men themselves. They consume, destroy, and devour whole 
fields, houses, and cities. For look in what parts of the realm 
doth grow the finest and therefore dearest wool, these noble men 
and gentlemen, yea, and certain Abbots, holy men, no doubt, 
not contenting themselves with the yearly revenues and profits 
that were wont to grow to their forefathers and predecessors of their 
lands . . . leave no ground for tillage; they inclose all into 
pastures, they throw down houses, they pluck down towns, and 
leave nothing standing but only the church, to be made a sheep- 
house. . . . Therefore that one covetous and unsatiable cor- 
morant and very plague of his native country may compass about 
and inclose many thousand acres of ground together within one 
pale or hedge, the husbandmen be thrust out of their own, or 
else either by coveyne and fraud or by violent oppression they 
be put besides it, or by wrongs and injuries they be so wearied 
that they be compelled to sell all; by one means therefore or by 
other, either by hook or crook, they must needs depart away, 


poor, silly, wretched souls. . . . Away they trudge, I say, 
out of their known and accustomed houses, finding no place to 
rest in. All their household stuff . . . they be constrained 


to sell for a thing of nought, and when they have wandered 
abroad till that be spent, what can they then else do but steal, 
and then justly, pardy, be hanged, or else go about a begging.” 
Having thus shown how the converting fields and farms into 
pasture lands resulted in the production of thieves, he goes on 
to speak of their consorting with vagabonds, and treats of the 
matter in a style which might become our own day. He de- 
nounces the prodigality of the times and says: “ Now 
harlots, stews, and wine-taverns, ale-houses, and tippling-houses, 
with so many naughty, lewd, and unlawful games, as dice, cards, 
tables, tennis, bowls, quoits, do not all these send the haunters of 
them straight a stealing when their money is gone? Cast out 
these pernicious abominations, make a law that they which 
plucked down farms and towns of husbandry shall reédify them, 
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or else yield and uprender the possession thereof to such as will 
go to the cost of building them anew. Suffer not these rich men 
to buy up all, to ingross and forestall, and with their monopoly 
to keep the market alone as please them. Let not so many be 
brought up in idleness, let husbandry and tillage be restored, 
let cloth-making be renewed, that there may be honest labour for 
this idle sort to pass their time in profitably. . . . Doubt- 
less, unless you find a remedy for these enormities, you shall in 
vain advance yourselves of executing justice upon felons.” 

It is to be observed that Ulpian intimates that it was “ for the 
most part enemies,” plerumque inimici, who practiced scopelism ; 
but this may imply that quarrels over the meditated innovation 
had preceded the ceremonial threat. It is doubtful whether 
these words really belong to the text, as in other manuscript 
copies of Ulpian’s treatise they do not appear. 

History does not give us much information concerning the 
Arab tribes before the introduction of Islamism, but occasional 
allusions show that they were a fierce and revengeful race. ‘The 
Korfn contains many denunciations of the immoralities and 
cruelties of these pagans, as they are termed. There is an inter- 
esting allusion in the Mishnah to a custom which prevailed 
among them of erecting a cumulative heap of stones. The 
Mishnah was a code of laws drawn up by the Jews in Galilee 
about the second century of the Christian era and completed 
three hundred years later. The Margamah, in the passage re- 
ferred to, was a heap of stones, sometimes put together under a 
sacred tree, and the cult consisted in throwing a stone on the 
heap in proof of a visit to the spot. It is thought to be referred 
to in the book of Proverbs, xxv1, 8, where it said, “As he that 
bindeth a stone in a sling, so is he that giveth honor to a fool.” 
The gloss on this is, “or putteth a precious stone in a heap of 
stones;”’ and the version of the Vulgate is, “as one who throws 
a stone on a Margamah.” The revised version gives it thus: 
“As a bag of gems ina heap of stones, so is he that giveth honor 
to a fool.”? 


1“ The ordinary artificial mark of a Semitic sanctuary was the sacrificial pillar, 
eairn, or rude altar. The sacred fountain and the sacred tree are common symbols 
at sanctuaries, but they are not invariably found, and in most cases they have but a 
secondary relation to the ordinary ritual. In the more advanced type of sanctuary, 
the real meeting-place between man and his god is the altar. The altar in its devel- 
oped form is a raised structure upon which sacrifices are presented to the god.” 
Lectures on the religion of the Semites. First series: The fundamental institutious. 
W. Robertson Smith. New York [london], 1889, p, 183. 
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It was a belief of the ancient Arabs that the spirit hovered 
around. the grave of its mortal body or the stones which indi- 
cated it, in the shape of an owl. If the tenant of the grave had 
been murdered the bird continually cried Exskuni (give me drink ), 
until the blood-money was paid or the crime was avenged. This 
is mentioned by Conder in his book on Syrian Stone-lore. These 
Arab superstitions have some interest in connection with their 
dangerous custom of scopelism. 

There is another example of what I have termed a cumulative 
stone-cult. In New Mexico there is a stone of large size which 
it is the duty of every visitor to the locality to push forward a 
space. What the legend is that necessitates this performance I 
have not been able to discover. 

Stones in their uncarved or rudely carved state figure largely 
in archeology and folk-lore, and it seemed to me that this very 
curious and little known custom known as scopelism was worth 
preserving in recorded shape. 


Tue Hausa Assocration of London, organized in November, 
1891, aims “to promote the higher interests of the Hausa people 
by providing (in continuation of the work begun by the Reverend 
John Alfred Robinson) for a scholarly and scientific study of the 
Hausa language, and for the translation of the Scriptures and 
other appropriate literature into their tongue.” Upward of £1,500 
have been raised to prosecute the work of the association in 
studying the language of the Hausa people of western central 
Africa, whose population is estimated at 15,000,000. Hausa is 
the lingua franca of the whole of the central Sudan, extending 
from the Sahara to the pagan tribes near the Gulf of Guinea and 
from the Egyptian Sudan to the French Sudan. A number of 
Hausa manuscripts, prepared by Reverend Charles H. Robinson, 
are already in hand, and a sufficient body of data for the publi- 
cation of an adequate Hausa grammar has also been collected. 
The association has endowed for three years a lecturer in Hausa 
in the University of Cambridge and a post-graduate scholarship 
for Hausa at Christ’s College in the same university. 

F. W. H. 
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New Earrincs.—The most striking ornament in 
New Georgia is the large earring. A piece is cut out of the lobe 
of the ear during early youth and the ring of flesh thus formed 
is gradually increased in circumference by the insertion of a 
strip of banana leaf, which, wound like a watch spring, keeps 
the lobe perpetually distended. Eventually a circle of wood 
occupies the hole, or, as I have seen, a disc of ebony, inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, sometimes even a circular trade looking-glass. 
The largest that I measured was four inches in diameter. The 
women have the same custom; but I never saw one with so 
large a ring as the men wear. It is usually worn by the young 
unmarried of either sex ; the elder married folk are only ocea- 
sionally seen with it. The septum of the nose of the elder men 
is often bored, but the fashion of wearing an ornament in it has 
apparently died, as we never saw a nose ornament inserted in 
any case.—B. T. Somerville in Jour. Anthrop. Institute, Great Britain 
and Ireland, May, 1897, p. 362. 


Tue Last oF THE YuKIAHS.—In an article in the Scientific 
American for July 3, Enos Brown writes: “There still lives a 


remnant of this once numerous tribe at Hopland, Sonoma 
county, California. Only two or three hundred are left. There 
has been secured to them a tract of worthless land, upon which 
they have settled and where they make a feeble pretense of rais- 
ing vegetables and fruit. They own a little stock and are called 
civilized. These people have some virtues—hospitality, for in- 
stance. The women make baskets which are sometimes artistic, 
being ornamented with different colored straw, woven in angular 
figures, and with feathers from gaily-colored birds. The federal 
government is doing all in its power to protect them from their 
most dangerous enemy, rum, but with indifferent success. To 
this cause and to diseases incident to civilization the decimation 
of this remnant of the old Gallinomeros or Yukiah Indians may 
be ascribed. Every year shows their number decreased, and a 
generation hence will find the last of the tribe awaiting his final 
call.” 
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THE BEGINNING OF ZOOCULTURE'! 
W J MCGEE 


DESERT ENVIRONMENT 


In arid regions the distribution of flora, fauna, and human 
population is determined primarily by the distribution of water. 

In the deserts of southwestern United States and northwestern 
Mexico the locations of plants, animals, and men are controlled 
by delicately adjusted conditions of climate, topography, and 
rock-structure. Since the meager rainfall is far too slight to 
support a vegetal mantle, the ordinary leaf-bearing trees and 
shrubs are confined to certain valleys in which the waters are 
concentrated either by the conformation of the bounding hills 
or by subsurface structure, or by both of these conditions in 
combination ; the animals depending on this flora for subsistence 
are confined, albeit somewhat less closely, to the same valleys, 
and the human hanters, graziers, and farmers are clustered about 
these oases, leaving vast expanses of vacant land between. Dur- 
ing recent centuries and to a considerable extent during olden 
times this sparsely distributed population has been agricultural 
and pastoral, limited in number, and (in comparison at least 
with the most advanced peoples) decidedly provincial in char- 
acter. The conditions favor patriarchal or feudal organization 
and oppose extensive confederation or national union; and 
throughout northern Mexico, conformably to these conditions, 
the smaller settlements gathered about a single spring or well 
are usually patriarchal even today, while the larger villages have 
strong feudal characteristics, and have been welded slowly and 
incompletely into republican confederation only through per- 
sistent and intelligent effort by one of the world’s greatest leaders 
during the last quarter century. 

In Papagueria—the land of the nomad Papago Indians in 
Arizona and Sonora, the most arid area of equal extent in North 
America—the distribution of ordinary plants, animals, and men 


1 Presented before Section H of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science August 26,1896; read (after revision) before the Philosophical Society of Wash- 
ington May 29, 1897, under the title “Some Relations between Man and Lower Animals.” 
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is most rigorously fixed by the scant water supply, as is the case 
in other deserts, and at the same time certain essential features 
of the organisms are shaped by the bitter struggle for existence 
against the common enemies of sun and sand. Thus a dis- 
tinctive flora has been developed, including pulpy cacti and 
agaves and other plants whose special structures fit them to 
extend far beyond the water-places. As already set forth,’ this 
flora is notable for leaflessness and thorniness, as well as for the 
development of chlorophyll within and glazed or pilose armor 
without, while the animals are notable for protective coloring 
and conformation, as well as for fleetness in some and venom 
in others; yet, despite this strongly-marked individuality, the 
animals and plants are interdependent to the extent that the life 
is gathered into colonies in which even the alien and the inimical 
are mutually dependent—in which all living things from the 
lowliest shrub to the economical cactus, provident ant, and in- 
telligent man are combined in a solidarity so perfect that each 
exists for the benefit of all the others. } The essential quality of 
desert life, combining as it doer notable individuality and even 
more conspicuous communality, is not easy to express; it may 
be called vigor, strength of character, or perhaps still better 
prepotency, using Huxley’s happy term in its more general sense. 
The reason for the quality is evident, and has been recognized 
by different students of desert life: Only the individually vigor- 
ous organisms are able to survive the hard conditions and leave 
increasingly vigorous progeny to maintain themselves against 
the slow desiccation of the aging continent; only those organ- 
isms can survive and leave progeny that are able to codperate 
in the common strife against the hard physical environment; 
and, in the eons of struggle, the initial potency common to living 
things has been developed into a prepotency whereby the vitality 
of the desert is raised to a distinctive plane, none the less real be- 
cause it grades down to the mean, much as desert climate merges 
with normal climate about the margins of the arid region. 
These features of the life of the desert must be borne in mind , 
in considering the relations between organisms in arid lands;_ 
the distribution of life is controlled by the distribution of water / 
while the plants and animals are notable for prepotency, which 


& “The Beginning of Agriculture,” American Anthropologist, vol. vit, 1895, pp. 350- 
375. 
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is displayed not only by strong individuality but by constant 
codperation. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN ANIMALS AND MEN 


The Vulture-—About every patriarchal rancheria, whether 
Mexican or Indian, located by spring, well, or storm-filled tanque, 
there is a flock of vultures. They are the village scavengers ; 
they swagger clumsily about corrals and houses on foot, some- 
times approaching within a few yards of adults belonging to the 
rancheria and even closer to small children and girls, though 
they commonly avoid half-grown boys; if molested, they retreat 
awkwardly with half spread wings, or take to swift and graceful 
flight. Anon they perch on fences hard by the houses, or roost 
on more distant trees; if food runs low, a part or all of the flock 
circle upward nearly to the limit of vision and soar away over 
plains and mountains in search of random carrion or a more 
wasteful or unfortunate rancheria; but they appear to return 
duly to their own locality. 

Approaching a typical rancheria in western Sonora, one of my 
party wantonly shot at a vulture perched on a corral stake. 
Happily he inissed, and the creature took wing, but the score of 
rustics were thrown into commotion. Inquiry showed that this 
was due to the fact that it was their vulture that so narrowly 
escaped ; not the vulture of El Patron, La Sefiora, or any other 
resident, but one of the flock of vultures belonging collectively 
to the group of people, Further inquiry elicited the information 
that the ownership was shadowy, much less definite than that 
of the dog which commonly attaches himself to some individual 
or subgroup, less definite than that of the saddle-horse claimed 
by his habitual rider, less definite even than that of the indis- 
criminate member of the herd which, with the others, belongs to 
Kl Patron; they are seldom recognized individually any more 
than the inconspicuous steer or burro of the herd, though some- 
times a specially large or otherwise distinctive vulture receives 
a half-jocular sobriquet by which he is known to the youth and 
many of the adults. #1t was ascertained, too, that the people are 
well acquainted with the ordinary affairs of the birds (though 
not with the places and habits of breeding), and that their senti- 
ments are tolerant and friendly, ripening into vague guardianship 
and thereby into indefinite collective ownership; the creatures 
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are not regarded as especially useful or valuable, but are consid- 
ered harmless and companionable, and a fitting mark of the im- 
portance and respectability of the family rancheria. On their 
part, the birds are thoroughly familiar with all outdoor affairs 
of the human folk; they note the comings and goings of wanton 
boys and heartless herdsmen and time their visits to house and 
corral accordingly ; at the first preparations for the slaughter of 
a beef they are on the alert, but patiently await their portion ; 
they have an eye to the herds and undoubtedly anticipate (and 
in rare cases hasten) the death of the weakling ; and even when 
the bulls battle at the waterside they watch the contest hungrily 
and sluggishly exult over a fatal termination, or depart with a 
ludicrous air of disgust if one of the contestants turns tail. Their 
attitude toward the people of their group is respectful and mod- 
erately fearful—little more fearful than that of ordinary domestic 
poultry ; but they are more distrustful of strangers, as they are 
of all persons remote from the rancheria. 

The Dove-—Throughout western Sonora small doves are com- 
mon in the vicinity of settlements, though seldom seen over the 
expanses between. Sometimes they are captured and caged, and 
are favorite pets of maidens and young matrons, each of whom 
comthonly possesses one and sometimes two or three. They 
seldom if ever breed in confinement; most are taken young by 
‘children, though fully grown specimens are sometimes snared or 
trapped. They are less familiar with their patron people than 
the vultures, but frequently adjust their movements to those of 
their human associates, especially in their visits to well or tanque 
for drink; they glean the fields and haunt the granaries at the 
harvest, but retreat othertime to the chaparral, where they nest 
and rear their young; yet when hawk or eagle swoops, they often 
retreat toward the human domicil and even take refuge beneath 
its roof. Both Indians and Mexicans regard the doves with 
friendly tolerance, and welcome them to field, corral, and plaza ; 
the youth defend them against the attacks of predatory birds 
and seek to relieve their terror with soft words and proffered 
food; but, in time of need or when they are so abundant as to 
injure crops, they are trapped or otherwise taken, though rarely 
shot, for their flesh. They are less suspicious but more timid 
than the vultures, and tolerate the human presence with a some- 
what capricious familiarity. 
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The Quail—The graceful and active California quail abounds 
in Papagueria, and, through the demand for food and drink, his 
kind most abound in the vicinity of water-places where human 
settlements are congregated. About harvest-time they collect in 
the fields, and at other seasons gather stray morsels from the 
remoter corrals, invading the plazas only in the absence or in- 
visibility of human occupants or in case of storm or famine. 
They are regarded as rather ignoble game; among the Indians 
they are taken usually by boys with arrow, stone, or snare, while 
even among the pistol-wearing or rifle-bearing Mexicans they 
are seldom shot. Their attitude toward their human associates 
reflects their treatment; they are shy up to bow-shot distance, 
contemptuously bold beyond ; they are thoroughly familiar with 
the human figure, moderately familiar with human movements ; 
they profit by the planting of fields and the storing or pumping 
of water, for which they pay an impost in flesh ; but the relation 
between bird and man isan antagonistic codperation compelled 
by environment, yet one through which both are benefited. 

The Coyote-—At the Indian village of Poso Verde the party was 
made up of leader and Papago interpreter. The male villagers 
and some of their spouses were recently returned from the fiesta 
of Santa Magdalena, 100 miles away, laden (inside and out) with 
mescal; and all the men, save the old shaman, and most of the 
women were uproariously drunk, so that night as well as day was 
hideous. Perhaps for this reason the interpreter left the camp 
hard by the village during the first two nights, sleeping in an 
outlying ki (grass house) beyond the reach of disturbance, and 
several times the solitary sleeper was awakened by coyotes snif- 
fing about the meager larder and even about the blankets, only 
to flee swiftly and noiselessly with the least movement, so that 
only once was the retreat hastened by an unsuccessful shot. 


When this incident was recounted to the interpreter, he inti- \ 


mated that it was not good to shoot coyotes ; and a subsequent 
conversation with him and the aged shaman elicited the infor- 
mation that the Indians at this place did not like to injure coy- 
otes, and expected them to visit plazas, corrals, and fireplaces 
during the night and gather up neglected or discarded food 
refuse. More extended inquiry here and inquiry and observa- 
tion elsewhere among the Papago villages showed that this senti- 
ment toward the coyote iscommon, Heis regarded asa mystical 
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or somewhat supernatural coadjutor of man; his twilight howl- 
ing on the neighboring hillside is carefully noted and interpreted 
as information concerning the presence or absence of strangers, 
the situation of the stock, the state of coming weather, even the 
sentiments of the mysteriously potent deities dwelling in the ad- 
jacent mountains; and if he did not pay his customary nocturnal 
visits they would suspect proximity of the hated Apache or other 
enemy, or fear the wrath of some more shadowy demon. In one 
of the strongest clans, which has representatives in most of the 
Papago villages, the coyote is the incarnation of the tutelar beast- 
god and is especially sacred—so sacred that killing him would 
be not merely a crime but the most heinous sacrilege; and to 
some extent this veneration is shared by the members of other 
clans. So the coyote is tolerated, sometimes with reverence and 
affection, sometimes with apparent indifference, which is always 
rather friendly than otherwise; the men and women and even 
the infants are familiar with his appearance, anticipate his visits, 
and listen interestedly to his resonant mouthing; and they are 
accustomed to the occasional admixture of his blood with that 
of their own dogs of European lineage. The coyote, on his part, 
is thoroughly familiar with the characteristics and habits of the 
Indian villagers, even with their household arrangements, and 
adjusts himself to the conditions with foxy cunning ; he wanders 
far over the waterless stretches in search of game, and breeds in 
seclusion, but his favorite haunts are near the Indian rancherias, 
where he finds some food, more water, and a tacit encourage- 
ment to prowl. The actual benefits of the association to the 
coyote are considerable, especially where the water-supply comes 
only from deep wells; the advantages to the man are mainly 
imaginary, vet in some part real, since the animal is a watchful 
sentinel, and even his trails and scattered tracks and his exca- 
vations in the sand for water are full of actual meaning to the 
wanderer trained in desert lore. 

The Seri Indians living over against the Papago on the shores 
and islands of the Gulf are much less affected by civilization; 
they have no domestic animals but dogs, and these apparently 
of fully half coyote blood on the average, some showing hardly 
a trace of consanguinity with the European stock. They, too, 
are friendly with the animal—the tutelar deity of one of their 
clans-—who runs about their rancherias unmolested, coming 
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almost within kicking distance, and paying no attention to move- 
ments which would scatter non-tolerant animals in terror. Other 
tribes in various parts of the country were equally familiar and 
friendly with the small wolf, and some, like those of the Siouan 

@ = stock, had domesticated him as a beast of burden and draft and 
a source of food in emergency as well as in ceremony. 

The Cow.—Throughout much of Papagueria the people are 
pastoral, and their largest herds are of kine. These are of course 
domesticated, the descendants of European stock ; yet their con- 
dition is by no means that of the thoroughly domesticated cow 
of the dairy farm or cottage, not even that of the animals on the 
ordinary stock ranch of the western states; they are wild and 
vicious, fearful of men, especially strangers, absolutely uncon- 
trolled in respect to breeding, and, except for the annual rodeo, 
often nearly as free from human constraint as the bura deer of 
the mountain-sides. They are held in contact with man chiefly 
by the need for water, preferably taken from tinaja or barranca 
far from human habitation, but from well or tanque during the 
drier months. The well may be remote from habitation, save 
perhaps an adobe house in which two or three vaqueros exist to 
draw the water (in a rawhide bag by means of a riata laid over 
a beam and snubbed to the saddle-horn); the tanque may be a 
dozen or a score of miles from the nearest rancheria. Hither 
the cattle repair daily or bi-daily, about sunset, in herds of a 
score or possibly a hundred, each led by a powerful bull con- 
tinuously bellowing defiance as he approaches; at the water- 
side the herds meet, sometimes to mingle peacefully or with 

a el battles among the subalterns, but often to witness fierce 
eontfticts between the respective leaders, which are often duels to 
the death. After drinking, the beasts wander away, browsing 

as they go, toward their respective ranges, whose limits are fixed 

by frequent fighting; they travel 10, 15, even 20 miles, and their 
tracks, which may be composed into radii from the tanque as 

a center, are a guide to the observant traveler. On the more 
remote ranges the stock flee or hide among the mesquites like 
deer from the horseman, but would promptly attack a footman ; 

at the water-place they are more tolerant of the individual va- 
queros with whom they are acquainted, though quick to either 
attack or flee from strangers. Only on the most civilized ranchos 
are the cows milked; here a few of them are trained to this use, 
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perhaps for weeks or months, by three or four vaqueros who, 
amid clouds of dust and expletives, cast their riatas over horns 
and feet, snub them taut about their saddle-horns, and have 
their horses hold the struggling beast or throw it in case of too 
violent resistance. The calves dropped on the range are even 
more fearful of men than the adults, and, so long as they suckle, 
avoid the water-places ; commonly their first real acquaintance 
with the master is at the rodeo, where the deft riata and red-hot 
branding iron serve only to deepen their fear and hate of the 
human presence. On the whole, the kine are sullenly tolerant 
of mankind through the constraint of thirst and the restraint of 
defeat in conflict; while the men tolerate and constantly strive 
to subjugate the unwilling animals only for the sake of food, 
clothing, and saddlery. The toleration is the unkindest of the 
desert, and is maintained only because of its mutual benefi- 
cence—without the kine the rancheros would be impoverished, 
and without the artificial wells and tanques most of the cattle 
would famish. 

Certain noteworthy characteristics of the cattle and men grow 
out of the customs of the desert country. The patriarchal bulls 
are self-chosen leaders, who defend range and harem by dint of 
battle; and natural selection—there is practically no artificial 
selection in Papagueria—tends to produce a strain of powerful, 
active, and sharp-horned stock, capable of defending themselves 
against carnivorous enemies. At the same time the vigorous and 
vicious cattle must be controlled by the vaqueros; and it is the 
highest ambition of these modern knights to subjugate the ani- 
mals without slaughtering them, ¢. e., by means of their own 
courage and alertness, in conjunction with the speed and strength 
of their horses ; so natural selection—for on this plane the meth- 
ods stand—produces a strain of bull-fighters. The strife between 
bulls and men is not without benefit to both, for in both the an- 
tagonistic codperation has resulted in the development of strong 
character, or prepotency, like unto that of the plants and all the 
other animals of the desert. Among the vaqueros the habitual 
labor is mimicked in sport, and leads to competitive contests 
and eventually to the development of professional toreadors and 
to elaborate bull-fighting arenas in the larger villages and towns. 
Thus professional bull-fighting is merely an adjunct and out- 
growth of peculiar conditions ; wheresoever men are supported 
by herds of half-wild cattle, and are inspired by emulation and 
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the hope of sweethearts’ smiles, there bull-fighting must arise, 
and moralists but waste their breath who declaim against it ; yet 
it could be eradicated in a century by judicious admixture of 
gentle Jersey or other cultured bovine blood, or by polling the 
herds—for just so delicate is the adjustment between man and 
beasts in pastoral culture. 

Summary Relations.—There are relations between men and 
other animals in the deserts of Papagueria, but those of the vul- 
ture, the dove, the quail, the coyote, and the cow are representa- 
tive. In each case there is an intimate association which is 
commonly more or less antagonistic, yet mutually beneficial. 
The vulture is a scavenger, the dove is a pet and the quail a 
gleaner while both are food-sources, the coyote is a tutelar 
guardian and scavenger, and the cow is a source of wealth. As- 
sociations of the sort are not, indeed, confined to Papagueria ; 
visitors to the ancient city of Charleston are familiar with the 
buzzards roosting on the market-house, petted by the people 
and protected by ordinance in recompense for their services as 
public scavengers; on many eastern farmsteads the common 
quail is a family protégé and wanders at will about fields and 
granaries; in some cities, like the Moslem capital on the Bos- 
porus, ownerless dogs take the place of Charleston’s vultures, 
and are guarded by popular sentiment and public law, as in the 
days of Willis’ “Pencilings by the Way,” when the citizen who 
slaughtered one of the vicious curs of Constantinople was fined 
ina quantity of wheat sufficient to bury the beast when sus- 
pended by the hind feet with nose touching the ground; yet it 
is noteworthy that the relations are closer and more numerous 
in the deserts, where the antagonistic elements of environment 
are few and fierce, than beneath softer skies. It is significant, 
too, that in all of these cases the relations are alike in one re- 
spect—they are essentially collective, not only on the part of the 
men, but on the part of the animals; the primary relation is not 
between individual man and individual animal as in perfect 
ownership, nor between a single individual of the one and a 
group of the other as in ordinary domestication, but between a 
group of the one and a group of the other. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RELATIONS 


On considering the several cases of relation between animals 
and men, they are found to present certain similarities; yet there 
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are differences. The relations of mankind with quail and coyote 
are wholly collective, and there is no definite ownership (save in 
the rare cases in which individual animals are restrained ); in the 
case of the vulture the relation is also wholly collective and the 
ownership shadowy ; in the case of the dove the relation is col- 
lective and not at all proprietary, save in the pets; while in the 
case of the cow the relation is collective only in a general way, 
which is qualified by ownership of the entire herd by the pa- 
triarch—yet even this ownership is much less definite than in 
civilization, e. g., in that it is understood that any hungry trav- 
eler is entitled to kill such stock as he may need for his own 
consumption. Although the cow alone is classed as domestic 
and was imported into the country for man’s behoof, the other 
animals are hardly less dependent on man for continued exist- 
ence. Ifa migration of the nomadic type were made by Mexi- 
cans, or more especially by the Papago Indians, the herd would 
be driven slowly, consuming such pasture as might be found on 
the way; undoubtedly the vultures and coyotes would follow 
the clan and herd; a part of the doves would be carried in cages, 
some others would follow, and those that stupidly remained be- 
hind would doubtless die, while the short-sighted quails would 
probably remain to suffer decreased food-supply and increased 
predation. 

On considering the several aspects of the relation between 
animals and men, it is found easy to arrange the series in the 
order of intimacy. In the Mexican villages the order is un- 
doubtedly, first, kine; second, vultures; third, coyotes; fourth, 
doves, and, finally, quails—. e., the relation runs down from do- 
mestication to simple association enforced by the hard environ- 
ment. Among the Indians the’ order appears to be, first, kine, 
acquired from the Spaniards; second, coyotes; third, vultures, 
and, fourth, doves, for, so far as observed, the quail and Indian 
can hardly be said to be codperative. Now it is to be remem- 
bered that the relations exemplified in these cases are veritable 
and—save perhaps in the case of Indian and quail—represent 
mutual adjustment on the part of both the associates ; the habits 
of each copartner would be modified by the removal of the other ; 
and the several associates, with others, combine to form a simi- 
larly interdependent assemblage, or a solidarity. 

On considering the degree of relation it is found that the clear- 
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est line of demarcation is between that of the kine and those of 
the lowlier animals, and, partly in deference to common usage, 
the eases may be classified with respect to this line. Undersuch | 
classification the kine alone represent domestication ; the others 
are essentially alike in that they are characterized by mutual 
loleration between men and the respective animals without defi- 
nite ownership or purposive control on the part of the former." 
There is a third class of relations between men and animals, 
which it is not the purpose here to discuss, represented by pre- 
visional breeding, or stirpiculture, or artificialization. So the 
effective relations between animals and men, in which the former 
always yield eventually to the dominant intellect of the latter, 
may be called zooculture,and may be seriated in three great 
classes, which also represent stages in development, as follows : 
Artificialization 


Zooculture 4 Domestication 
Toleration 


THE GENESIS OF ZOOCULTURE 


One who observes the several cases of mutual toleration be- 
tween animals and men in Papagueria can hardly fail to inquire 
why simple toleration has not passed into complete domestica- 
tion. The inquiry is not altogether fruitless. It is found that 
vultures are on such terms of intimacy with the residents of the 
rancherias that they might, with little effort, be coaxed into the 
domicils, and in the course of a few years trained to return to 
them like domestic poultry ; this is not done, as is evident, and 
indeed as the rancheros explain, only because they are unclean 
and foul-smelling birds, attractive enough at a little distance, 
but repulsive on nearer approach. Among the Indian villages 
it is found that the coyote is repelled from the firesides and 
plazas only by the fully domesticated dogs of European descent ; 
and, as the shaman at Poso Verde explained, the coyote is too 
independent in spirit (7. ¢., too fractious and petulant in dispo- 
sition) to associate or compete with the common dog about the 


1 The term toleration has recently been used in about this sense, though in a less 
definite and not a denotive way, by Giddings (“ Principles of Sociology,” 1896, pp. 113, 
114). He justly says: “As soon as toleratton is established codéperation and alliance 
are possible. Mutual aid begins. unconsciously in accidental helpfulness and protec- 
tion. Natural selection preserves it, and ‘at length, when its benefits are perceived, it 
is consciously perpetuated.” 
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household ; yet the Indians have traditions of a golden past in 
which coyotes and men associated freely, and, in view of the 
domestication of the animal among scores or hundreds of tribes, 
it is manifest that the tradition contains a grain of truth. Among 
both Mexicans and Indians it is found that the dove is so familiar 
with the human folk as to suggest that it might be completely 
domiciliated, as it is in small part—indeed, when one of an adult 
pair is caged the mate voluntarily takes up its abode on or along- 
side the cage, which it leaves only for food or water, or on too 
close approach of the somewhat-feared human associate; and, 
so far as can be judged, complete domestication is neglected only 
because the bird is too small to be valuable as poultry, and too 
easily taken to demand culture in confinement. It is found, too, 
that the more wary quail is regarded as too small and trifling for 
serious attention. So adequate reasons appear for the retention 
of the several animals in the lower stage of zooculture. 

When the inquiry is pushed into the past and extended to 
other animals it is still found fruitful. Evidently the present 
reasons for failing to domesticate the coyote did not apply before 
the importation of the European dog, and it is accordingly easy 
to understand how he was brought into domestication through 
the antecedent stage of collective toleration ; the conditions he- 
ing especially favorable when the habitat of the coyote was 
shared by the wolf which drove the smaller animal to human 
shelter, where his presence gave notice of the more dangerous 
enemy, so that the human and _ bestial copartners were both 
benefited. It is evident, too, that the present reasons did not 
apply to the peaceful and toothsome turkey, which must have 
sought refuge about the prehistoric rancherias just as the dove 
does now ; so it is easy to see how this animal became domesti- 
cated so completely as to be guarded by night in corrals and 
covered shelters by the ancients of both Sonora and Arizona. 
It is equally evident that the reasons did not apply to the timid 
guanaco or vicufia, whose useful pilage, edible flesh, and capacity 
for burden-bearing must have attracted the cupidity as well as 
the sympathy of the ancient Mexicans, and led to that domesti- 
cation which is recorded in prehistoric corrals as well as in petro- 
glyphs and paintings. The modern association is essentially 
collective, and owes its intimacy to the mutual acquaintance of 
the animals and men and to the toleration by each of the pres- 
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ence and movements of the other; and the occasional capture 
and confinement of individuals is a relatively unimportant factor. 
The character of the prehistoric association is lost in the mists 
of antiquity, yet it may safely be inferred from that of the present, 
and the only reasonable inference is that the course of natural 
development has been uniform, and that the prehistoric associa- 
tion was also collective and arose in mutual toleration ; and this 
inference is checked and verified by the fact that it was those 
species (and those alone) best adapted to mutual toleration with 
agricultural man that were brought into domestication on the 
western hemisphere before the advent of the Caucasian. 


THE INFLUENCE OF ENVIRONMENT ON ZOOCULTURE 


Observation in all lands shows that plants, animals, and men 
are dependent on their physical environment in varying degrees. 
The stationary plant lives at the mercy of sun and storm, mois- 
ture and soil ; the moving animal seeks shelter from cold, heat, 
and wind, journeys to water, and migrates in search of food ; 
thinking man builds habitations and manufactures clothing for 
protection against the elements, and stores, manufactures, and 
transports food and drink. So the living things of the earth may 
be arranged in an order of emancipation from physical condi- 
tions, and this arrangement is found to represent also the order 
of self-activity or spontaneity—the plant adjusts itself to condi- 
tions, the animal seeks or flies conditions, the man modifies 
conditions. 

All observation shows, too, that plants, animals, and men are 
dependent on their vital environment in varying degrees. The 
mindless plant assimilates sluggishly the mineral and vegetal 
nutriment brought to it by physical and vital chance, consum- 
ing a little more greedily the more highly differentiated organic 
substances, and thus adjusting itself mechanically to general 
vital conditions; the instinctful animal seeks the higher and 
more readily assimilable organic substances, selecting the good 
and rejecting the bad, consuming plants and sometimes other 
animals and thereby interacting with both, and thus by uncon- 
scious or subconscious effort adjusts itself to the living world ; 
thoughtful man begins on the plane of the animal but soon 
learns to cultivate the good and eliminate the bad among ani- 
mals and plants, and thus makes conquest of the vital environ- 
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ment just as he modifies physical conditions. So the living 
things of the earth may be arranged in order of potency or of 
grade of faculty, when this arrangement is found to represent 
also the order of intellectual development or mentality—the 
plant is purposeless, the animal unconscious of purpose, the 
man purposeful. This arrangement serves to contrast vitality 
and mentality ; the course of vitality is shaped by conditions, 
but it is the province of mentality to mold conditions, 
Observation shows, in like manner, that plants, animals, and 
men are mutually helpful in varying degrees: The apathetic 
plant, in so far as constrained by the cruel law of the survival 
of the fittest, strives against its alien fellows and even its own 
kind for stature, length of life, and abundance of seed; 
strength is against its neighbor, and it combines slowly and im-. 
perfectly with other organisms of its own grade, preferably of 
its own species; yet it is ready to profit selfishly by the labors, 
of pollen-bearing bee, seed-distributing bird, or cultivating man. 
The sentient animal enters, partly by planctary chance and 
partly through instinct, into combination with its fellows and 
also with the plants and other animals on which it subsists; if 
it selfishly destroys the living things forming its own food-sup- 
ply it pays capital penalty, while if it improves the creatures 
constituting its provender it reaps due reward; and the species 
that most effectively contribute toward the improvement and 
perpetuation of food-yielding organisms survive longest and 
flourish most exuberantly. Inventive man, realizing at once 
what the beast learns only through the extinction of numberless 
species, preserves the stock and next the seed of useful plants, 
and then learns to sow, harvest, and garner; at the same time 
he warms toward tolerant animals, and in time protects them 
from enemies and succors their young; but he wages war on 
intolerant animals and useless plants, and gradually extermi- 
nates their species; and in these and other ways he exalts his 
own kind, aids the good among plants and fosters the good 
among animals, and multiplies both vitality and mentality. So 
the living things of the earth may be arranged in an order of 
helpfulness to contemporary organisms, and this arrangement 
will be found to represent also the order of domination—the 
plant mechanically antagonizes contemporaries, the animal in- 
stinctively encourages certain contemporaries and discourages 
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others, the man recreates and harmonizes the good and destroys 
the evil among contemporaries. The arrangement serves to 
contrast egoism and altruism ; the selfishness and cruelty of the 
living world culminate in the lower stages of vitality, while 
beneficent altruism, at first the offspring of intellect, gradually 
rises to crown and dominate the parent. 

The various observations show that the progress of life on the 
earth is from relative inaction to external and internal activity, 
from mindlessness to instinct and intellect, from barren egoism 
to codperation and altruistic motive. Various stages in this 


comforting and promising course of development are represented 


by different groups of plants, animals, and men, whether con- 
sidered severally or collectively ; and in all cases the stages are 
found to reflect physical conditions with considerable fidelity. 
~The cases are too many and too infinitely varied for enumera- 
tion; but it may be noted that vitality and mentality are of a 
higher order on land than in the sea, in the temperate zones 
than in the tropics, in arid regions than in humid lands; or, in 
general terms, that the excellence of life culminates where the 
physical conditions are such as to demand exercise of faculty, 
whether in the form of self-activity, mentality, or beneficent 
domination. The general course of life on the earth is in har- 
mony with the portion of the course represented in Papagueria 
and other deserts where the plants and animals are characterized 
by a vigorous prepotency—where the genetic tree of organic re- 
lation is so successfully forced that the plants display the germ 
of instinct, the animals the germ of reason, while both are forced 
into the earlier stages of altruistic organization through the stress 
of strife against a common enemy ; and here it is that the domi- 
nant intelligence of man is specially fitted to enter into and con- 
trol the incipient organization of his subhuman contemporaries. 
So, while it may not be denied that the stage in collective coop- 
eration among living things represented by the beginning of 
zooculture might originate in humid areas, it must be considered 
infinitely more probable that the stage was reached first in the 
arid lands of the continents. 


The lessons of the relations between animals and men in 
Papagueria are simple and easily read; the first lesson is that 
the relations are collective; the second lesson is that there is a 
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stage of mutual toleration of presence and movements anterior 
to domestication proper; the third lesson is that the relations 
are forced in rate of growth and in intimacy by a rigorous 
environment. 

It has already been shown that agriculture was, in its begin- 
ning, an art of the desert; it may now be affirmed that the sister 
art, zooculture, is also a child of sun and sand. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Ghost-dance Religion. By James Mooney. Extract from the Fourteenth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1896. Pp. 640-1136. 8°. 

The greatest aboriginal revival that this country has ever seen 
was the recent one known as the Ghost-dance Religion. It was 
greatest not only in the area over which it spread and the num- 
ber of the tribes which it involved, but also in the hold which 
it took on the different peoples who subscribed to it and who 
practiced its simple ceremonial. That it should have taken such 
a hold on them was only natural, since this ‘religion offered to 
the savage the promise of a return to those primitive conditions 
which had been a part of the earlier life of men as yet not middle- 
aged. Chief among these promises was the assurance that the 
buffalo should return, and this meant to the Indians plenty and 
comfort. No blessing ever seemed to any people so bright in 
retrospect as do the vanished herds of the buffalo still appear 
to those Indians who can recollect the happy days of buffalo 
plenty, in which they themselves had part. 

The history of the ghost-dance religion has just been written. 
Until the publication of Mr Mooney’s volume, knowledge of this 
revival was confined to a mass of scattered individual observa- 
tions and conclusions, and a still greater mass of crude, unintelli- 
gent, and misleading newspaper articles, in which truth and false- 
hood were inextricably confused. Now, however,we have history, 
and history written by a trained field ethnologist, whose knowl- 
edge of Indian character has come to him in the only way in 
which such knowledge can be acquired—by living with Indians. 
Mr Mooney has visited most of the tribes which took part in the 
ghost dance, and the extent to which he has won their confidence 
is shown by the fact that he himself has stood in the slowly re- 
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volving circle and chanted the plaintive and thrilling songs that 
with mysterious cadence rose and fell over the moonlit flaés, as 
the deeper voices of men and the shriller tones of women blended 
in their prayer to the Fathér. No man has ever listenéd to these 
songs, rising from hundreds of throats, without being stirred by 
them and impressed by the earnestness of the worshipers. 

The ghost-dance religion was the expression of a hope which 
is common to all humanity and which is strongest among peo- 
ples in the child state of culture, when confidence is greatest 
and faith in the possibility of a return of a golden age still exists. 
This hope was cherished by the Indian long before the coming 
of the white man, and on it were based the revolt of the Pueblo 
Indians, which drove out the Spaniards from New Mexico, the 
Peruvian revolt of the eighteenth century, the teachings of the 
Delaware prophet and Pontiac, of Tenskwatawa the Shawano 
prophet, of Tecumtha, and of other later prophets, several of 
whom preached in our own time. One of these was Smohalla, 
whose doctrines were widely accepted among the tribes of the 
Upper Columbia region; another was Tiivibo, the father of 
Wovoki, the Messiah of the ghost-dance religion. 

All these prophets preached a doctrine inculeating purity of 
life and the putting away of the things which had been received 
from the white man, and it was promised that if their instruc- 
tions were followed a new era would come, when the old condi- 
tion of things should be restored. 

The doctrine of the ghost dance is that of a general resurrec- 
tion of all Indians who have died and an eternal life under 
primitive aboriginal conditions—for the dead and the living 
Indians alike—on a new and regenerated earth. Starting from 
this foundation, the doctrine spread, being changed, added to, 
and modified as it passed from tribe to tribe, and as those indi- 
viduals who fell into the trances reported their visions from the 
land of the spirits. Resistance to the whites was never a part 
of this doctrine. It was essentially one of peace and good will. 
The date set for the mighty change was usually one not far off. 
The songs and the dances, which constituted almost the whole 
ceremonial and which were to hasten the coming of the change, 
were merely the Indian method of praying. 

Mr Mooney devotes but little space to the ghost dance in the 
region where it started—that is, west of the Rocky mountains — 
for there it never attracted great public attention, but he gives 
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a very full account of it on the plains and among the Sioux, the 
only place where it led indirectly to bloodshed. The detailed 
story of the massacre at Wounded Knee by United States soldiers 
of nearly 200 fleeing women, children, and sucking babes is 
told clearly, simply, and effectively. That and the butchery of 
Few Tails and his family by white settlers would do well, with 
a few changes of names, for two accounts of the slaughter of 
simple and harmless Armenians by bloodthirsty Turks. To the 
student of human nature it is interesting to see how unsparingly 
we condemn the brutalities of other nations and how entirely 
we overlook those which we ourselves commit. Histories of our 
Indian wars are full of harrowing accounts of the slaughter of 
women and children by Indians, but only vague mention is 
made of our own wholesale butcheries like those of the Cheyennes 
and Arapahos at Sand Creek, the Piegans on the Marias, and the 
Sioux at Wounded Knee. ‘Thé¢ bravery, coolness, and modera- 
tion of the Indian police who defended the agency against the 
attacks of their own people is very striking. 

The ceremony of the ghost dance is fully treated. The song 
rehearsal, preparations for the dance, painting, ceremony, the 
Crow dance, the hypnotic process by which dancers were thrown 
into the trance, and the area and present (1894) condition of the 
dance are fully described in general terms. In addition to the 
designs used in painting noted by the author, it may be said 
that the northern Cheyennes paint two or three slender zigzag 
lines running down the cheeks from the inner corner of the eye, 
which represent tears trickling down the face, expressive of 
sorrow, though whether it is sorrow for sin or for their relations 
who have died or for the delay in the Messiah’s coming is un- 
certain. 

Following the general account of the dance are given a num- 
ber of examples of similar revivals, ancient and modern, which 
have taken place among the white people and which in many 
respects parallel the one under discussion. <A study of these 
outbreaks of religious fervor is of great interest. 

The last half of the volume is devoted to a more particular 
account of the ceremonial of the religion as practiced among 
different tribes. The first considered is the Arapaho. _ Its tribal 
synonomy is given, its tribal signs, and a general sketch of the 
tribe. Then follow 73 songs, each given first in Arapaho, and 
then in free English translation, and last of all a glossary of the 
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Arapaho words used in the account. In the same way the 
Cheyennes are treated with 19 songs, the Comanche with 4, the 
Paiute, Washo, and Pit River Indians with 9, the Sioux with 
26, the Kiowa with 15, and the Caddo and associated tribes 
(Wichita, Kichai, and Delaware) with 15. A list of the author- 
ities cited closes the volume. 

To the ethnologist that portion of the volume which treats 
specifically of the different tribes is perhaps the most interesting, 
but to the student of humanity every page of the whole work is 
suggestive. We are impressed not only by the evidences of 
patient study devoted to the dance itself—the field work—but 
also by the care and research given to collateral subjects which 
have a bearing on and tend to illuminate the theme of the book. 
Not only is there throughout the volume every evidence of care- 
ful scientific thought and work, but the subject is presented with 
a good degree of literary effectiveness. 

In one of the Cheyenne songs appears a translation of a proper 
name—that of the supreme power or principal god—which, 
though literally correct, is not altogether satisfactory. Hi ama 
wihw is here translated White Man Above, a meaning which is 
always given it by the interpreters. We believe the actual 
meaning to be quite different. The point turns on the significa- 
tion of the word wihu, for hé dm is an adverb signifying above 
or on high. Wihu or wihyo is the Cheyenne word for white man 
and also for spider. The root of this word, however, conveys 
the idea of mental power of high order—superhuman or super- 
Indian ability—-the power to conceive and also to carry out, 
and it contains also a suggestion of beneficence. The same root 
is seen in the word for chief. If this is true, it would seem that 
wihyo has nearly or quite the same significance as the Arapaho 
word Nidtha =the wise one, which is that people’s name for 
white man, and which also signifies spider. Hit ama wihu, then, 
would signify ability from above or great intelligence on high. 

Mr Mooney’s volume is profusely illustrated by 37 full page 
plates and maps, some of them colored, and by about 50 figures 
in the text. Gro. Bird GRINNELL. 


Totem Tales—Indian Stories Indian Told. Gathered in the Pacifie Northwest 
by W.S. Phillips. Chicago: Star Publishing Co. 1896. 
This collection of native tales from the northwest coast, a re- 
gion but little known to the general reader of Indian life, custom, 
and belief, gives in a condensed form much of the material fa- 
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miliar to folklorists as given in a more extended and scientific 
manner by Boaz, Eells, and others, who have lived or visited in 
this region for the purpose of investigating these tribes. Not 
that the work of this author is not original, for it surely is, and 
well done at that, but the stories are either fragments of long 
tales or else an outline of such, for the average story-teller among 
the Indians knows but little else, and the full tales, taking often 
hours and even days to recite, are only to be had from the shaman. 

The book makes a genuine contribution to our knowledge of 
these people, and the unique manner of telling reminds one 
of “ Uncle Remus ” and his animal tales, as the writer quaintly 
pictures “ The Talking Pine” near the edge of the “ Lake of the 
Mountains ” swaying in the breeze, whispering the tales to T’solo 
the Wanderer. 

Like most stories of the kind, it deals with the primitive con- 
ception of nature and nature manifestations. The author truly 
says, “ The general idea of the white people seems to be that In- 
dians believe in one supreme being or ‘ Great Spirit,’ which corre- 
sponds to the God of our Bible. This is not the case at all, for 
their religion is a mixture of Tah-mah-na-wis, or magic; Skal- 
lal-a-toots, or fairies, and Too-much, or devils, the evil spirits, 
coupled with a vast legendary lore of a purely mythical nature— 
fairy stories, in fact—of which ‘ Totem Tales’ constitute a part.” 

The vocabulary and historical appendix contain much valu- 
able information. J. H. McCormick. 


Old English Customs Extant at the Present Time, being An Account of Local 
Observances, Festival Customs, and Ancient Ceremonies yet Surviving in 
Great Britain. By P. H. Ditehfield, M. A., F. S.A. London, 1896: 
George Redway, Publisher. 

The object of this work, as the author well says in his preface, 
“is to describe all the old customs which still linger on in the 
obscure nooks and corners of our native land (7. e., England). or 
which have survived the march of progress in our busy city’s life.” 

Many have been the books upon the folk-customs of bygone 
days, but the collection of those that exist in our very midst and 
in our own times seems to have escaped the attention, in a great 
measure, of the lover of the quaint and curious, or else have been 
passed over as of too little value upon which to spend our time ; 
but in so doing we are recording facts that would otherwise be 
lost to posterity, for we recognize what our ancestors failed to do 
in this direction. 
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Taking up the customs in chronologic order as they occur in 
the feasts and festivals of the church, he traces them in variant 
form in each county or shire with painstaking care, giving the 
ancient origin where known, or the supposed origin when. it is 
conjectural, 

He attributes the decay and disappearance of many of these 
quaint usages to the agricultural depression, the invasion of rail- 
roads and other means of rapid transit, and to the different ave- 
nues of amusement afforded at the present day, all of which were 
lacking forty or fifty years ago and necessitated home amuse- 
ment. He shows many of them to be derived from the old Norse 
and Druidical rites, as well as the early teachings of the Roman 
church. Mummers, Morris-dancers, masqueraders, and others, 
grotesquely costumed, frequented the streets upon many of these 
oceasions and with song and dance begged of the people certain 
gifts appropriate to the season—either money, cakes, buns, or 
other trifles—in default of which certain punishments are visited 
upon the person so refusing. 

The custom of rice-throwing at weddings is traced to the Chi- 
nese, the legend of its origin being a beautiful little story. Mar- 
riage, burial, and christening customs are given at some length, 
and form an interesting feature. The customs resulting from 
historical events, such as Royal Oak and Guy Fawkes days, are 
also noted. An appendix gives the Rhymes of the Berkshire 
Mumming Plays, as well as some of the Morris dances. 

Taken as a whole, it is a valuable collection and a much- 
needed addition to our stock of such information ; it is similar 
in many respects to the little volume, by Mrs Fanny D. Bergen, 
“Current Superstitions,” published by the American Folk-Lore 
Society, save that it is more extensive and gives the origin of the 
custom as noted above. 

The author quotes freely from the publications of the English 
Folk-Lore Society, and it is gratifying to note that this is an- 
other author added to a rapidly increasing list of writers who 
are beginning to recognize the value of the work done by these 
scientific societies and appreciate the publications of such soci- 
eties. But one thing is lacking to make this volume a valuable 
work of reference; this is a tabulated list giving either the cus- 
tom and the counties in which it exists or else the counties with 
the customs in each. J. H. McCormick. 
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